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i This Survey is designed especially to meet the numerous inquiries 
F teachers, vocational counselors, and social workers as to what the 

irl can do who seeks wage-earning in the earliest years in which 
le law allows her to engage in it. It gives, briefly, therefore, such 
formation as it has been possible for the Girls Trade Education 
sague to secure thus far concerning the occupational field in 
reater Boston for the girl of fourteen to sixteen years. 

It makes no claim to intensive or exhaustive research, and it is 
I be expected that modifications will result through further and 
ore scientific studies. It is based, however, upon extensive inquiry 
ade of employers of woman and girl labor in Boston, and upon 
sits to the workrooms of industrial establishments; upon inquiries 
ade of girls in wage-earning, and of others who, in special ways, 
■e acquainted with occupational opportunities and conditions for 
>nng girl workers. 

In its effort to discover the entire field of work in Boston open 
these girls, the League received assistance, through the courtesy of 
e Chief of the District Police, in being given access to the com- 
ete list of industries in Boston in which the girl of fourteen to 
jcteen years is employed and the number of girls in each industry, 

returned by the factory inspectors from time to time during a 
^o-year period. It received assistance also, through the courtesy 
" the Superintendent of Schools, in being permitted to make use of 
e records of employment tickets required by law to be signed by 
tending employers of such girls, with a statement of the capacity 
i. which they are to be employed, 

I Percentages given for numbers of girls in different occupations 
fe based upon these returns. Obviously, they can make claim only 
^approximate accuracy. In careful comparison of the data afforded 
■■ the two sources, however, with consideration also of figures 
ithered directly from employers, it is believed that these percent- 
res do not seriously err in giving an idea of the proportion engaged 

the various kinds of work. Occupations in Boston for these 
►lang girl workers in which the greatest number are found and in 
hich there are several establishments are given in outline form. 
1 Outlook in respect to wages has been stated with reference to 
living wage for women workers, estimated at $9-$ii.' The facts 
I given have been critically reviewed by numbers of employers 
Id others who are acquainted in various ways with one or more 
cupations which the fourteen to sixteen year old girl enters. To 

these, as well as to those who were of assistance in assembling 
Formation, both the Girls Trade Education League and the writer 
"ke grateful acknowledgment. 

; Bosworth, "The Living Wage of Women Workers." Longmans, 
a & Co., 191 1, 
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THE FIELD OF WORK AND ITS CONDITIONS 



The Field of Work Three thousand to four thousand girls in 

Boston, possibly more, certainly no fewer, of the 
age of fourteen to sixteen years are working for wages. Oppor- 
tunity is afforded them chiefiy by the department stores, the candy 
factories, and the shoe factories, which secure about sixty per cent 
of the total number, the department stores leading with about one- 
third of all employed. 

Outside this group, the number of these young girls in any indi- 
vidual industry is small, those industries which take the next greatest 
numbers being knitting mills, paper box factories, book binderies, 
laundries, and shops producing machine-made clothing, along with 
those where the cheaper tailoring is done. The number entering 
millinery and dressmaking appears to be constantly decreasing and 
the kind of work offered to be chiefly that of errand girl. 

A remainder of twenty to twenty-four per cent are distributed 
among miscellaneous industries, in which, with the exception of 
some cases where the girls are engaged in packing and labeling, the 
number in each industry is small, the range being something like 
two to thirty. These industries include among others so great a 
variety as addressing and mailing, feather work, engraving, electric 
work, leather work, braid and ornament, brush, buffing wheel, carpet, 
cigar, cork, druggists' supplies, elastic and rubber goods, extract, 
hardware, nail, novelty, preserved fruit, and tin can manufacturing. 

In this group, young girls are found in the cigar industry em- 
ployed in stripping the mid-rib from the tobacco leaves, "branding" 
or stamping the name on the cigars by a machine operated by a foot 
lever, and labeling the boxes after they have been packed; in the 
manufacture of carpets they "set" the colors for the printer, who 
calls these out by numbers, to which the color setters must quickly 
respond by rolling along its track the right box of dye to the spot 
where it is needed in coloring the design : in buffing-wheel manu- 
facture they unfold bolts of flannel and refold them again in layers, 
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then when circular pieKS;have been cut from these they place them 
one on top of tht nther, preparatory to their being stitched many 
times around -on a inachine to form the buffing wheel ; in brush 
making tfiey insert handles in ferules, fasten ferules to handles, 
weigh^plnd insert bristles, and when the brush is finished wrap tiie 
bristifco with paper before packing ; in novelty manufacture they fold, 
inspect, erase soiled spots from and count Christmas and Easter cards 
and valentines, and do simple pasting on these and on calendars and 
collate the calendar leaves; in engraving they lay the cards one at 
a time on the copper plate for the engraver, whose hands, covered 
with ink, are too soiled to touch them ; in feather work they tie ends 
of ostrich feathers to fashion willow plumes, and assemble pieces of 
marabout on a series of iron teeth or prongs, preparatory to the 
making of boas ; in electric work they wind wire and assemble pieces 
of apparatus; in leather work, such as the making of pocketbooks, 
bags, and belts, they assemble parts, do simple pasting, and turn 
the edges of the leather; in thread and twine factories they "doff," 
that is, remove the bobbins from their spindles when they are filled 
with the spun yarn- and replace them with empty ones ; in addressing 
and mailing they insert circulars in envelopes and address them in 
longhand. 

With the exception of cigar making, carpet manufacture, and 
leather work, the usual wage in these occupations, even after con- 
secutive years of employment, is $5-$6. and there is almost no 
opportunity for advancement either in wage or manual skill, while 
in the novelty card manufacture and addressing and mailing the 
work is nearly always temporary, with a wage of $5-$7- 

In the cigar manufacture, which is strongly unionized, the be- 
ginner in stripping tobacco leaves serves an apprenticeship of two 
weeks at $3.50, at the end of which time she receives the regular 
wage of $7. After gaining experience and skill, she may advance 
on piece work to the maximum of $io-$ii. Labeling and stampii^ 
are paid by the week from $5-$7. 

In the carpet industry, young girls start on a low wage and in 
work wliich is very disagreeable because of the chemical action 
of the dye on clothing, nails, and skin, but there is the possibility of 
advancement to filling, or winding the drums of yarn, and to print- 
ing the design in colors by a set pattern, with practically steady 
employment and a comparatively fair wage. 

The leather work offers the possibility of increase in wages abon 
the $5-$6 wage, and for a small number of older workers the opp<a'- 
tunity of Operating power sewing machines. 

In the remainder of these miscellaneous industries girls are ftff . 
tfie most part packing, bottling, and labeling, for example, in 
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preserved fruit, druggists' supplies, extract, and nail manufacturing; 
or "finishing," that is, "trimming" or cutting threads on a machine- 
stitched product, as in the case of elastic and rubber goods ; or doing 
rude sewing, as that of tags on garments and braid ornaments on 
cards. In all these cases the usual wage is $4-$s, and very rarely 



Such, then, is the occupational field open 
to the fourteen to sixteen year old girl. Seldom, 
because of her immaturity, can she secure 
general office work, even though she be an accurate speller and 
bright in arithmetic ; naturally, she is considered by her parents as 
too young to go away from home to the responsibilities of domestic 
service even if she would, and for like reason personal service such 
as that of the trained nursery maid is all but barred, while the 
minimum age requirement of the infants' hospitals which train girls 
for this work is seventeen years ; to become a telephone operator she 
must also be at least seventeen years of age, and the Telephone 
Company gives preference always to those girls who have had high 
school education, almost never taking a girl who has had only the 
grammar school course. The highly skilled trades of millinery and 
dressmaking have practically closed their doors on the fourteen to 
sixteen year old apprentice, although there is constant demand for 
older girls who have real ability or who have had training before 
entering the shops. 

Range of choice for the untrained fourteen to sixteen year old 
girl, therefore, lies almost absolutely between the factory and the 
department store, and even within these restricted boundaries pos- 
sibilities are lessening. One of the largest department stores has 
recently set the minimum age of all female employees at seventeen, 
including stock and bundle girls. 

Many individual establishments in the factorized industries offer- 
ing work which she can perform will not employ the fourteen to 
sixteen year old girl because she is "too immature," "thoughtless," 
"childish," "undersized and slow to grasp details," "careless," 
"frivolous," "irresponsible," "full of kinks"; and, as one far- 
sighted employer said, "the firm is looking for dividends and it 
cannot afford the economic waste." In the minds of many employ- 
ers, just the two years' more maturity is a decided asset, while 
some in the same industry in which others are employing the four- 
teen to sixteen year old girl will not take girls under eighteen. 
Employers who express approval of the child worker do so because 
"her fingers are nimble," because she is "more easily taught their 



ways," or because, when there is a lack of supply of experienced 
and mature workers, they resort to "taking her on and training her." 
It may be said here that in establishments where the standard i; 
higher in regard to age requirements it is nearly always above tht 
average in other respects. 

In the group of occupations employing the greatest number oi 
fourteen to sixteen year old girls, the candy factory, the departmem 
store, and the shoe factory, the last two hold opportunities for 
advancement to a high wage. In the stitching room of the shoe 
factory are workers excellently paid who started at the age oi 
fourteen, and in the department stores there are assistant buyen 
and buyers who have risen to their present position from that of 
cash girl and are receiving salaries well into the thousands. Book- 
binding, paper box making, clothing machine operating, the knit- 
ting mills, and the laundries include work which is semi-skilled and 
which affords to some a living wage. That opportunity for advance- 
ment is wholly lacking in many of the occupations which the foiu^ 
teen to sixteen year old girl enters has already been pointed out 
But where opportunity does exist for advancement to more desirable 
positions, even in the first possible steps, whether it be from bundling 
to selling on the bargain table in the department store, or from the 
totally unskilled task of the factory to the task which is slightly 
skilled, the sifting process for the mass of young girl workers is a 
merciless one, and is based upon perseverance and capability notice- 
ably above the average, upon a tactful aggressiveness, and upon tia 
existence of a vacancy above. Dropped into the monotonous, tm- 
skiiled, though manually active tasks of the factory, or the more 
attractive but continuously low-paid tasks of the department store, 
the average young girl worker lacks the control, the perseverance, 
the far-sightedness, and the patience to stick to and perform hef 
present task with an eye to a position beyond. 

One of two things often happens, therefore — she shifts from 
one place to another looking vainly for something more satisfactory, 
or her sensitiveness gives way to dull resignation, and small flames 
of initiative and ambition easily die out. In the factory she fre- 
quently remains year after year at the same low-paid work, which 
develops neither manual skill nor intelligence. In the departmeii 
store, studies of the situation thus far make it apparent that the 
great majority of cash and bundle girls do not reach selling, but, 
discouraged by the low wage and the keenness of competition in get- 
ting ahead, they drift instead into other occupations, obviously those 
of the factory, with the hope, sometimes realized, sometimes not, of 
"doing better" elsewhere, in wages, at least. 
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'he Giil'a Handic&p Often when the fourteen year old girl enters 

in Scbooljng industry, the amount of intellectual training 

which she has gained from school is but the 

ninimum which the law allows. The department store lays more 
emphasis upon schooHng than the factory, where the requirement 
in this respect is usually the legal one only, but in the former a 
full grammar school education is not necessary, only one store in 
Boston requirii^ it. The mass of our fourteen to sixteen year old 
wage-earners have received far less than the full grammar schooling 
and very many whose associations in their home life are constantly 
with those of foreign birth and foreign language enter upon their 
vocational careers able merely to pass the letter of the law — "to 
read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language." 

And yet almost every employer in factories, describing the type 
of girl he desires, specifies the "bright" girl. This means the girl 
who is naturally bright, who understands the directions of her fore- 
woman easily and who uses judgment, even in doing unskilled work. 
But it is easy to imagine the handicap in meeting this qualification 
for the foreign-born girl whose school life ends with the third grade, 
the maximum educational requirement by law in Massachusetts 
for the girl who would seek work at fourteen. 

In early wage-earning, not only does the 
girl's mentality tend to become warped, but 
frequently her health becomes impaired also. 
Her work usually requires constant sitting or constant standing. It 
takes her suddenly from some sunshine, some out of doors, and 
play at least, confining her for an eight or nine hour day at a 
set task indoors, too often under workroom conditions which, in 
matters of ventilation, spacing, and light, are directly opposed to her 
physical welfare. When range of choice for the girl is limited to 
store or factory, other things being equal, it is preferable for her 
to find a place near enough her own home so that she can secure 
out-of-door air in walking to and from her work, go home for a 
warm limch, and save car fares. 



Prolilem for The wage-earning world affords the un- 

I Educatoi trained fourteen to sixteen year old girl meager 

opportunities, and it necessarily places a low 
valuation on her earning capacity. Because of the unskilled work 
which it gives her to perform, it has an influence upon her efficiency 
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as a future worker and upon her future worth as a humaH 
which is nearly always a destructive one. Added to this stands the 
now well-established fact that the majority of girls do not leare 
school early for work because of Bnanciat conditions of the bomc 
Instead, they leave because "other girls are leaving," because thej 
are "too big for their class," because they "don't get on well in 
their studies," or because they are "tired of school and would rather 
go to work." 

The situation, therefore, presents a serious problem to educators, 
for the solution of which they have begun earnestly to strive. This 
is particularly true in Boston. Here the public Trade School appeals 
to many girls who would otherwise have left school at the earliest 
possible moment, but who now obtain further schooling and special 
training in the trades of millinery, dressmaking, and clothing 
machine operating. 

At the North Bennet Street Industrial School, experimental work 
is being done under private enterprise but subject to the supervision 
and approval of the Board of Superintendents of the Boston Public 
Schools, looking towards a possible modification of the upper 
grammar school which shall be especially adapted to pupils who 
leave school early to enter industrial pursuits. The girls are taught 
sewing, cooking, and housekeeping, learn something of textiles, and 
receive instruction in subjects particularly helpful in wage-earning, 
such as arithmetic and EngUsh. 

The public continuation classes in preparatory salesmanship 
enable girls employed in such positions as cash, bundle, and stock 
girls to become better prepared for advancement in their work, and 
more intelligent generally. They are allowed by their employers to 
attend these classes without loss of pay for the time taken. 

Through a public continuation school recently established in the 
North End for the girls working in the candy factories, an experi- 
ment is being made in furnishing educational opportunities to those 
who have left school woefully unfitted for successful and happy 
lives. A certain number of these girls are allowed by their employ- 
ers to attend the school for a specified number of hours a week, 
without decrease in wages. They are given a course in household 
arts, which aims to give them greater efficiency and healthier ideals 
in their service in industry or the home. 

The whole problem raised by the young girl in industry is the 
development and conservation of worthy womanhood in spite of con* 
ditions which tend to suppress and destroy it. Its solution can be 
effected only through the cooperation of educators and employers, 
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of teachers and parents, through a more intimate knowledge of 
individual girls in the schoolroom and of the experience of girl 
wage-earners, and through an adaptation of schools and classes 
to the real needs of individual girls as future wage-earners and 
home-makers. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
14-16 TEAR OLD GIRL 

Approziiiiate Percentage of 
All Employed 



Kmds of Work 



Besmning Wage 



First Steps of 
Adyancement 



DEPARTMENT STORE WORK 



S3%, More than in any other occupation. 



Cash girl; bundle girL 



$2.50-$4 in the majority of stores. 



Cash girl to bundle girl ; bundle girl may advance 
to cashiering and office work, or to stock girl 
and selling. 







Qualifications 


Brightness, alertness. Ability in spelling, pen- 
manship, arithmetic, and good conversational 
English. Practical knowledge of fractions in 
making out saleslips is especially important 


THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A. Wage 


• 

Doubtful in the majority of stores. Advance- 
ment to selling depends upon the adaptability, 
alertness, and stature of the girl, upon initia- 
tive and capability above the average. If a 
girl starts at fourteen, it is usually from three 
to five years before she can become a sales- 
girl. Cashiers receive $4-$6, and general office 
girls $4-$7. The wage of stockgirls is $4-$6, 
and the average wage of salesgirls is about 
$7. The maximum in selling after long serv- 
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A, Wage(C(mHnmdd) 


ice and in a few cases is $10-^12. In the 
"room at the very top," however, buyers re- 
ceive $i,ooo-$5,aoo, and in rare cases much 
more. 


B. Manual Skill 


None. 


C. Mental Development 


Poor for a young girl lacking in healthy ideals. 
Her mind tends to become stunted because of 
false standards, based upon the artificialities 
of life which are chiefly and constantly before 
her view. 

Good for an older girl with strong character 
and power of discrimination. Even the work 
of cash and bundle girls affords mental exer- 
cise and the selling calls for keen observation 
and tact. Constant contact with people tends 
towards breadth of view. 


Disadyantages 
or Dangers 


Constant running to and fro of the cash girls; 
constant standing of the salesgirls ; poor venti- 
lation, especially in bargain basements, and 
exposure to drafts. For the young girl, un- 
steadiness of employment and extravagant 
desire for dress induced by her surroundmgs. 


Seasons 

* 


Rush, months previous to Christmas. 

Dull, January, February, and the summer months. 


Sonrs (Usual) 


8.00-5.30 or 6.00, with a half hour to an hour for 
lunch. During summer months, closing at i.oo 
on Saturdays, and at 5.00 on other days. 


Location of 
Establishments 


Center of the city; Roxbury; South Boston. 

• 


Spportunities for 
Training 


Classes held in stores; continuation classes of 
public schools, and of Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
X4-X6 TEAS OLD GIRL 

Appxoadmate Percentage of 
All Employed 


CANDT MANUFACTUSB 

i6%. Only the department stores employ mo 


Kinds of Work 


Floor girls, carrying trays from one departm< 
* to another; wrapping; packing. 


Beginning Wage 


$3-^50. 


First Steps of 
Advancement 


Floor girl to wrapping pieces of candy in tin • 
gilt foil and packing candy in boxes; or 
dipping, that is, immersing the cream can< 
molds (usually with the hand) in melt 
chocolate. 


Qualifications 


Qeanliness; manual dexterity. 


THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A. Wage 


Very poor. Average wage, $S-$6. Maximum f< 
wrappers and packers, $7; for dippers, | 
Payment usually on the time basis. 
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B. Manual Skill 


Poor. Dipping requires skill of a low grade aaii 


C. Mental Development 


None. 


Diaadyantages 
or Dangers 


Temperature of the dipping rooms above or below 
normal; tendency of new workers to over* 
indulge in candy eating. 


Seasons 


Busiest, September to Christmas. 

Busy, before Easter and until early summer. 

Dull, January and July. 


Hours (Usnal) 


54 hours a week in a few establishments; in 
others, usually the largest factories, 48-50 
hours a week, with a half holiday Saturday. 
7.30 or 8.00 to 5.30 or 6.00, with a half hour 
to an hour for lunch. 


Location of 
Establishments 


North End chiefly; South Boston. 


Opportunities for 
Training 


None outside the factory. 

• 
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XMPLOYMEHT OF THB 
X4-Z6 TSAS OLD GIRL 

Approzinuite Percentage of 
All Smplojed 


BOOT AHD SHOE MANUFACTirSB 

14%. 


finds of Work 


Floor girls, doing miscellaneous work, especially 
running errands between different depart- 
ments ; tagging ; blacking ; lacing ; sorting and 
assembling parts of shoe; trimming threads; 
cementing bows and ornaments on to shoes; 
applying cement to edges of leather; turning 
and pressing these edges by hand. The small 
young girl is most often placed as floor girl, 
and at sorting and assembling. 


Beginning Wage 


%3-^S' 


Firet Steps of 
Advancement 


From the miscellaneous processes given above, to 
stitching, in which the first process is stitching 
linings. 


1 
Qualifications 


Manual dexterity; speed; good eyesight 


THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A. Wage 


Good because of the opportunities in the stitching 
room. The kinds of work here are : 

1. Stitching on linings. Range of wage, $6- 

$15; usual wage, $7-$9. 

2. Top stitching. Range of wage, $8-$i8; 

usual wage, $io-$i2. 

3. Tip stitching and vamping. Range of 

wage, $&-$25 ; usual wage, $I2-$I5. 
Stitchers are paid by the piece. Seasonal fluc- 
tuation lowers the average wage for the year, 
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A W€igi. CanHmud, 


which remains, however, above that in clothing 
machine operating. (See Qothing Industry.) 


B, Manual SkUl 


Fair. The work in the stitching room calls for 
skill of much the same order as that in cloth- 
ing machine operating. 


C Mental Development 


Poor. 



Disadvantages 
or Dangers 



Seasons 



Hours (Usual) 



Location of 
Establishments 



Opportunities for 
Training 



On the work in the stitching room, eye-strain; 
tense application and over-speeding on accomit 
of piece-work; noise and jar of machines. In 
some processes, dirtiness of work. 



Busy, summer and winter months. 
Dull, late spring and late fall 



7.30-5.50, with an hour or a half hour for lunch, 
and a half day on Saturday in the summer. 



Jamaica Plain; South Boston; East Boston. 



None outside the factory. 
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mpLonairT or thx 

14.16 TKAR OLD GISL 

Affpioziiiuite Percentage of 
All InplOTed 


DSBSSMAXIHO 

ii%-^%. Almost none as apprentices; d 
as errand girls. 


Kiadi of Work 


When doing apprentice work, sewing on \ 
and eyes; overcasting; seam binding. 


BegiiiBiag Wage 


$i.SO-$3. 


Ffret Stepe of 
Adrancement 


Assisting in waist and skirt finishing. 




A real liking to sew; a desire to fashion t 
from materials; ability to use the hands 
ily; good eyesight; ability to apply 01 
steadily ; quickness of movement ; good gc 
education. 


THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A. Wagi 


Poor for the untrained fourteen to sixteen 
old girl, as she is nearly always usee 
errands rather than in apprenticeship. 

Gk)od for the older girl witii marked abili 
with trade training. 

The average dressmaker's assistant 
$6-$9. Wages range from the apprentice' 
to the $3O-$40 week wage of head waist < 
ers in dressmaking shops. A person wh< 
comes head of her own establishment 
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Wagi (Continued) 


secure $i,ooo-$5,ooo or more income. The 
dressmaker who goes out by the day receives 
$1.50-^3.50, according to her ability. 


. Manual Skill 


Good. , ■; 


Mental Developmgnt 


Good. The work demands intelligence, it offers 
a stimulus to the imaginative and creative 
sense, and enables the girl to apply what she 
learns to the making of her own dothes. 


Lsadyantages 
or Dangers 


Eye-strain; constant sitting; overtime in rush 
seasons; hurried lunch hours; danger in the 
large dressmaking shops that a girl remain 
on a subdivision of the work, and so fail to 
master the trade; in some establishments 
irregularity in receipt of wages, due to delay 
of customers in paying bills. 


ours (Usual) 


Work is steady for nine to ten months of the 
year, with two dull months in summer and 
sometimes one in winter. 


lasons 


8.30-5.30 or 6.00, with a half hour to an hour for 
lunch, the entire six days in the week. 


»cation of 
Establishments 


Large shops, chiefly Boylston and Tremont 
Streets; others scattered over the city. 



>portunities for 
Training 



Boston Trade School for Girls. 
High School of Practical Arts. 
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SMPLOTMENT OF THB 
X4-16 TKAR OLD GISL 

Approzinuite PercoiUgtt of 
All Smployed 



Kinds of Work 



Besuming Wage 



Firat Steps of 
Advancement 



Qualifications 



THS OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A, Wage 



MILLINSST 



i%-ij%. 



In apprenticeship, doing simple work in the mak- 
ing of hats. This includes making bandeaux, 
making and sewing in linings, making frames, 
and putting on facings. 



Apprenticeship is usually without pay, both spring 
and fall seasons. Then, $3-$4* 



From apprenticeship to assistant maker, receiving 
$3-$4 at first, and $5-$6 within a year or t?ro. 



Liking to sew; artistic sense; originality; re- 
sourcefulness, not only in the trade, but in 
ability to tide over the dull season with other 
work; dry hands; ability to use one's fingers 
quickly; good eyesight; good general educa- 
tion. 



Same as Dressmaking. Steps of advance from 
assistant maker are : 

1. Maker at $8>$i2, who covers as well as 

makes frames and is responsible for 
seeing that the hats are prepared for 
the trimmer. 

2. Trimmer, $IS-$2S or more, demanding 

originality and artistic ability. 

3. Possibility of owning one's own estab- 

lishment, with an income varying ac- 
cording to one's business ability. 
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jB. MamudSkiU 


Good. Same as Dressmaking. 


C. Mental Development 


Good. Same as Dressmaking. 


Diaadvantages 
or Daagen 


Tensity and unsteadiness of work and overtime 
resulting from the short rush season; ore- 
strain; constant sitting; hurried lunch hours. 


Setaons 


Twelve to fourteen weeks in the spring and again 
in the fall. This short season, added to the 
low wage of the first two or three years, 
should be looked squarely in the face by a girl 
who must earn her own living. 


Hours (Unial) 


Long. In the busy season as long as the law 
permits. 


Location of 
Establishments 


Same as Dressmaking. 


Opportunities for 
Training 


Boston Trade School for Girls. 
High School of Practical Arts. 
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xnPLonanrr of thx 

X4-I6 TKAR OLD OUL 

Approximate Peieeiitag» of 
AUXn^lOTod 


SSSAHD GIRL 

Percentages given for dressmakmg, millinery, 
and the clothing industry include errand girls. 
From one to several employed in differeot 
dressmaking, millinery, and tailoring establish- 
ments. 


Kiadi of Work 


Delivering hats and gowns to customers; goiiig 
to the stores for trimmings and materials to 
match samples. 


B^^iaamg W«g9 


$3-$5 when errand girl only. 



lirst Stept of 
▲dvaacemeiit 



Qualiflcatioiia 



Brightness, and carefulness and responsibility in 
receiving and executing directions. 



THS OCCUPATIOH 

Otttlook for the CKrl 
in Respect to: 

A. Wage 



None, unless a girl does errands incidentally to 
apprenticeship, which but very seldom happens. 
In such a case she may gradually be taught 
the trade, and her wage range from car fares 
to $2.50 the first year. 

It should be carefully noted that if an un- 
trained girl receives the higher wage in a 
millinery or dressmaking establishment the 
first year, the chances are that she \%no\ being 
taught the trade. This is particularly true of 
millinery. 
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B. Manual sum 


None, unless accompanied by apprenticeshqi. 


C. Mental Development 


None, except that in connection with apprentice- 
ship the errand work is of value in familiar- 
izing the girl with the various materials used 
in the trade and their relative prices. 



Disadvantage* 
or Dangen 



Seaaont 



Hours (Usual) 



Lack of outlook. 

Weariness engendered by running hither and 

thither at beck and call, oftentimes carrying 

large parcels. 
Exposure to temptations which may present 

themselves to a young girl going about in a 

large dty alone and unprotected. 



Demand for her emplojrment comes chiefly in the 
spring and fall. 



Location of 
Establishments 



Opportunities for 
Training 



From eight to ten hours a day. Uncertain and 
varying with the need for the girl's services. 



The occupation requires none. 
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SMPLOYMEHT OF THB 
14-X6 YJCAS OLD OISL 

Appxonnuite Percoitage of 
All Smployed 


CLOTHINO INDUSTST 

(Products, ready-made and cheaper tailored gar- 
ments.) 
4%-6%. 


Kinds of Work 


For the untrained girl, unskilled hand work, or 
''hand finishing": sewing on hooks and eyes 
and buttons; cutting threads; pinning; fold- 
ing; packing. 

• 


Besuming Wage 


%3-^5' 


First Steps of 
Advancement 


The untrained fourteen to sixteen year old girl 
is only in rare instances transferred to sewing 
on the power machines. Ordinarily she re- 
mains on hand finishing. 

• 


Qualifications 


Good eyesight; carefulness; application; speed. 


THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A, Wage 


Poor in hand finishing. Maximum wage, ^6-^7, 
(Paid by the week.) 

Fair in machine work. A girl advances to more 
difficult processes and higher wage as her skill 
and speed increase. Usual wage, $7-$9. Maxi- 
mum, $io-$ii. (Paid by the piece.) Figures 
given are the estimated averages for the year, 
allowing for unsteadiness of employment 
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B, Manual Skill 


Fair. The machine work calls for intelligent con- 
trol of hand and finger movements, fine, quick, 
and accurate. 


C. Mental Developmgnt 


Doubtful. It is possible, when a girl has the 
opportunity to handle an entire garment, to 
gain suggestions for the making of her own 
clothes. 



Diaadyantages 
or Dangers 



Seasons 



Hours (Usual) 



Location of 
Establishments 



Opportunities for 
Training 



Eye-strain; tense application and overspeeding 
on account of piece-work; constant sitting; 
noise and jar of machinery. 



Seasons fluctuating, according to public demand 
for product In general: 

Busy, September-December, March-June. 

Slack, January-February, July-August 



8.00-6.00, with a half hour to an hour for Itmch. 
In some cases, shortened day Saturday. 



Factories producing machine-made clothing, 
chiefly Bedford Street district. Tailoring shops, 
chiefly North and West Ends. 



Boston Trade School for Girls. 
Hebrew Industrial School. 

These schools train girls in clothing-machine 
operating. 
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SMPLOTMENT OF THB 
14-X6 YICAR OLD OISL 

Appxojdnuite Percentage of 
All Smployed 


KNIT GOODS MAKING 


Kinds of Work 


Tagging, packing, putting on buttons and fasten- 
ers, and, in the hosiery mill, looping (oper- 
ating a machine which knits the stocking toe) 
and topping (with £ngers placing the stitches 
which "top" the foot of the stocking ca^^ 
fully on metallic points arranged on a ring, 
preparatory to the knitting of the foot). 


Besinning Wage 


is^s^ 


Firet Steps of 
Adyancement 


From the small jobs, such as tagging, to hand 
finishing (where sweaters are made) or to 
the knitting machines, and from time work 
to piece work. 

1 


Qnalifications 


Grood health, especially, strong lungs and good 
eyesight; keen observation; quick motions; 
carefulness. 


THE OCCUPATION 
Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A. Wage 


Fair. The wage for the work on the knitting 
machines ranges from $6-$i4. Usual wage, 
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%ual SkUl 


Doubtful 


ital Development 


-None. 


intages 
ingen 


Constant sitting or constant standing during long 
hours; eye-strain; lint in the atmosphere; 
noise of machinery. 


\ 


Comparatively steady, what fluctuations there are 
varying in diflFerent years. 


[Usual) 


7.30-12.00, and from 1.00-6.00. Establishments 
giving Saturday afternoons usually have a 
shorter lunch hour. 


a of 
ilishments 


South Boston, Bedford and Albany Street dis- 
tricts, and West Roxbury. 


inities for 
ing 


None outside the factory. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
Z4-16 TEAR OLD 6ISL 

Approximate Percentage of 
All Employed 


LAUNDRY WORK 

2%-2j%. 


Kmds of Work 


"Shaking/' which consists of vigorously ! 
the damp and crumpled pieces into a sr 
state and piling them one on top of : 
ready for the mangles; wrapping laun< 
delivery. 


Beginning Wage 


$3SO-$4. 


First Steps of 
Advancement 


From shaking to receiving from or feed 
mangle. Feeding the mangle means 
the pieces smoothly and accurately on 
metal "aprons" which carry them 
heated rollers, by which they are dri 
pressed. Receiving means folding the 
rapidly and neatly as they come out 
and dry. Wage, $4.So-$5. 


Qualifications 


Physical strength ; endurance; quickness 0: 
ment 


THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A. Wage 


Poor for the fourteen to sixteen year 
It is only in a very exceptional case t 
is possessed of the necessary strength : 
perseverance to remain in the wor 
enough to reach the starching and 
room. The processes of starching an 
ing are paid by the piece, with a wage 
one case of $6-$i2 ; in the other, $8-$] 
these processes are performed only 
older girls and by women. 
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A Manual Skill 



Mental Development 



tHiadrantagefl 
or Dangers 



Seasons 



Sours (Usual) 



Location of 
Establishments 



}pportiinities for 
Training 



Poor in most of the processes. Fair in fancy 
ironing. 



None. 



Constant standing; in the shaldngi strain on the 
shoulders and back. Oftentimes dampness and 
poor ventilation ; danger, in spite of the guard 
required by law, of an injured hand on the 
mangling machine if a worker is careless. 



Busiest, summer. 
Slack, winter. 



52-54 hours per week. Daily hours vary with the 
different days of the week. 



Chiefly in South End. Some in Dorchester and 
North End. 



None outside the laundries. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
Z4-I6 TEAR OLD 6ISL 

Approximate Percentage of 
All Employed 



Emds of Work 



PAPER BOX MAKING 



2%-2}%. 



As helpers or "strikers" moistening paper with 
glue; turning up the sides and ends of boxes 
ready to be "stayed" or fastened at the 
comers; slipping the covers on to con:q>leted 
boxes; piling; carrying; packing. 



Beginning Wage 



First Steps of 
Advancement 



Qualifications 



THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A. Wage 



$3.SO-$4. 



From "striking" to machine work, which in- 
cludes the operating of covering, banding, 
staying, and lacing machines. 



Accuracy of hand and eye; deftness; neatness; 
speed. 



Doubtful in the factories making plain boxes. 

Wages range from $7-$i2. Usual wage, $7- 

$8. Paid by the piece. 
Fair in factories making fancy candy boxes, 

where in bench work the box is made by hand. 

Wages in this work range from $8-$i4. Usual 

wage, $io-$i2. Paid by the piece. 
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MoHual SkiU 

• 


None in ''striking" and little on the machine 
work; fair on the bench work, which requires 
the exercise of a skillful hand, and while it 
does not demand originality, does give die 
opportunity for fashioning a thing in its 
wholeness. 


. Mental Development 


None. 







IMiidvantages 
or Dangers 


Odor and handling of glue, disagreeable to some 
girls, especially at first; danger of serious in- 
jury to the hands in operating the staying 
machine if a girl fails to make use of the 
guards which are provided by law. 


istaons 


Vary according to the product In nearly every 
factory, however, dull through January, after 
Easter, and in midstunmer. 



^ 




^im (Usual) 


Somewhat less than 54 a week in most of the 
factories. 8.00-5.30, with a half hour for 
lunch; or 730-5-30, with an hour for lunch. 


t)cation of 
Establishments 


North Station district. 


)pportunities for 
Training 


None outside the factory. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
14-16 YEAR OLD 6ISL 

Approximate Percentage of 
All Employed 


BOOKBIHDIIIG 

I%-r2%. 


Kind! of Work 


The less difficult folding) by hand of printed 
sheets for book forms; feeding folding ma- 
chines; inserting pamphlets in envelopes for 
mailing. 


Begmning Wage 


$3-^ 


First Steps of 
Adrancement 


Transfer from the simpler to the more difficult 
processes, such as more difficult hand folding; 
pasting; laying of gold leaf on book covers; 
machine sewing. 



Qualifications 



THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 
in Respect to: 

A. Wage 



Neatness; accuracy; speed. 



Poor for the fourteen to sixteen year old girl 
because of the temporary and unskilled work 
which is so often given her when she is 
employed. 

Doubtful for others because of the increasing 
number of machines which are gradually dis- 
placing hand work in almost every process. 
Usual wage of experienced workers, $7-$8. 
Most of the work is paid by the piece. (Figures 
given are the estimated average wages for the 
year, allowing for unsteadiness of employ- 
ment.) Maximum, $io-$i2. 
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B. Manual SkUl 

1 


Doubtful. The hand work which is done by girls 
and women today is for the most part me- 
chanical. 


C Mental Development 


Doubtful In some of the binderies a variety of 
interesting printed and illustrative matter 
passes through the worker's hands, which, in 
spite of the required ^eed, may give to an 
intelligent person some play of imagination. 


Diudyantag^t 
or Dangers 


In gold laying there is a very serious lack of 
ventilation, due to the fact that the slightest 



• 


stir of air interferes widi the proper laying 
of the thin gold leaf. 


AmmoB 


Vary greatly with the different binderies; for 
example, those which handle school boola are 
busiest during the weeks of summer vacation ; 
those putting put fiction are the busiest in die 
months preceding Christmas. 


Horn (Usual) 


8.30-12.00; i.oo-5.3a Saturday afternoons free 
throughout the year. 


Loeation of 
Bstablishmeiits 


Chiefly Summer, Federal, and Purchase Streets. 


Opportunities for 
Training 


None outside the bindery except the U. S. Grant 
School in East Boston, a public prevocational 
center. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
14-16 TEAR OLD 6ISL 

Approximate Percentage of 
All Employed 


PACKEf 6 AND LABELING 

Impossible to determine. A great many engaged 
in this occupation in connection with various 
industries. 


Emds of Work 


Packing in boxes all sorts of goods, according 
to the industry, from nails to bonbons; past- 
ing labels on boxes. 


Begmning Wage 


$4-$S. 



First Steps of 
Advancement 



Qualifications 



THE OCCUPATION 

Outlook for the Girl 

in Respect to: 
A, Wage 



Speed, and in the labeling a certain degree of 
neatness and accuracy. 



Very poor. Maximum, $5-$6. 
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Manual Skill 


Poor. 


Mental Development 


None. 


MdTantages 
NT Dangers 


Lack of outlook. 


toons 


Vary according to the industry. 


iwrs (Usual) 


Vary according to the industry. 


cation of 
Bstablishments 


All over the city. 


vportnnities for 
Training 


1 

The occupation requires none. 
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